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In each case call in a specialist. 


All you need do, when you're faced with a canning or 
processing problem, is to pick up your telephone and 
ask to see one of our specialists. 


Here at American Can these specialists are at your call 
in emergencies—just as firemen and dentists. And they 
stay on your job until the problem is solved. Behind 
them is the entire engineering and research organiza- 
tion of American Can Company. 


Your packing problems may not always be emergency 
calls, however. Right now you may be wonder- 
ing how you can keep abreast, or ahead, of com- 
petition in the years to come. Or maybe... 


. . . how you can keep down costs by more efficient ° 
packing. Or how to increase sales. Our resources are 
available to assist you. Just as they are to Uncle Sam 
now, and have been to American businesses since 1901. 


As others do, consult our local representative, or 
write us. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthas J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. A {vertising 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matte 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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Up To .90% Recovery With CRCO 
Extractors 


CRCO Extractors will give from 75 percent to 90 percent recovery of tomato juice at 
capacities up to 60 gallons per minute. ‘They operate entirely by pressure, but will not 
break seeds, even when operated at maximum recovery. A simple adjustment controls 
the pressure and an automatic device releases all pressure if some hard foreign substance 


such as a stone enters the extractor. 
In operation, there is no whipping or beating of the product, hence no harmful aeration. 


CRCO Extractors are sturdy and compact, requiring small floor space. The entire 
cylindrically shaped screen assembly is designed to permit easy removal for cleaning 
purposes. 


When used as a finisher on citrus juice which has been reamed or pressed, this machine 


has a capacity of up to approximately 60 gallons per minute. 


Niagara Fabls , New York 
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“Canned Fresh,”’ top-quality foods, rich in vitamins 
and minerals, call for constantly improving canning 
operations. To anticipate this trend, progressive 
canners have been developing better methods by 
improving their canning operations with up-to-the- 
minute machinery and equipment. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND COILS 


WE ARE MAKING A 
REAL ALL-OUT EFFORT 


It is hardly necessary for us to tell our 


customers that it is becoming increasingly 


difficult to fill their orders as promptly as 


FMC SUPER PULPER. New feature of four paddles, we should wish. The effects of the complex 


eccentric to screen, results in enormous capacity, better 
quality and increased yield. Pulps or cyclones all fruits, r r 
vegetables or berries. Made in two sizes and four models. Influences at work in the war production pro- 


gram are now well understood. Many mate- 


rials from which our products are manufac- 


tured are on the critical lists, and are subject 


to priority control with its unavoidable de- 


FMC SUPER FINISHER clim- 
inates undesired roughage. 
Extremely high capacity and 
smooth operation for fine 
finishing. 


lays and disappointments. 


You can be assured however that our en- 


tire organization is making a supreme effo 


design prevents air pockets 
and dead space. No burning, 
yet 10% to 50% faster and 
more efficient. Made in sev- 
eral sizes. 


to meet the difficulties as they arise. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 Incorporated 


KEWAUNEE WiscoNs 


Food tila fer rishes the lalione 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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@ What makes one actor's performance something to be 
applauded, remembered, and cherished through the years ? 


Partly it is voice... familiarity with the role... a flair 
for the part. But it is something more as well. Call it, if 
you will, artistic integrity—the common yearning of all 
artists in whatever field to turn out a flawless, polished, 
finished performance. A loyalty to those who expect the best 
of them. A firm resolve never to disappoint. 

These elements lie at the root of all lasting 
success—in the theatre, music, all the arts— 
yes, even in the perfection of the products of 
industry. 

Diamond Crystal A/berger Process Salt, for 
example, has been performing brilliantly for 
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many years for a most exacting public— American industry. 
Its users have learned, through their own experience, to 
rely on Diamond Crystal Salt for quality, purity, uniform- 
ity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


For Diamond Crystal has only one standard —the high- 
est. And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-22, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | 


CANNING MACHINERY 


Y 
SOAK TANK: For soaking dirty . 
— tomatoes or vegetables. Tomatoes 
| ES, | Y can be transferred directly into 
| Rotary Washer. A spray can be 
Y mounted on the discharge con- 
| Y veyor if desired. Extra large 
| Y  Clean-out ports. 2 sizes: 5 and 
Yy 
Y 
Y 
GN. Y ROTARY TOMATO WASHER: 
2.9.9.5) a Ge job for plants that have a 
Y ing pan separates a large amount 
Yj Of mud from tomatoes before go- - 
ae Y ing thru the washer. 2 sizes: 5 and 
PEELING TABLES: Straight line, 
Y single belt type with double-head 
Single-head_ drive, rugged 
Bee bucket rests, concave wood rollers 
= large volume and to meet your 
Y ¥ 
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Send for 
OUR COMPLETE 
TOMATO 
MACHINERY 
CATALOG 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Berlin Chap 
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requiring minimum r space. | 
sides. Scalding section has been | » 
designed to save steam. Top and =~ 

bottom steam sprays. Removable | 4 

cover and large clean-out parts. . 

Two sizes: 10 and IStonsperhour, | > 

TUBULAR HEATER: With this 

Tubular Heater it is impossible to BEY 

| burn foods which can be pumped © Bese Y 
thru tubing. 2sizes: 30 and 60 gal. Y 

} per min. Also special sizes. Re- 4 
movable ends for inspection and Yy 
cleansing. The Contra Flow of Yj : 
material and water creates maxi- Yj 
mum heat transfer. Stainless Steel Y 
= 
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EDITORIALS 


of the American Can Company, in his report to 

the stockholders’ meeting, gave what may well be 
taken as an official version of the situation as regards 
the can supply for this 1945 season. As you know all 
along restrictions have had to be imposed upon the 
use of cans—as compared with pre-war days—but you 
know likewise that everything possible to get a suffi- 
cient supply to take care of the food crops so drastically 
needed, will be done. Food has at last come into the 
full consciousness of the armed force managers, as 
well as into public recognition, and canned foods, as 
the most important of all, will be carefully taken care 
of. You get a hint of this in Mr. Figgis’s remarks: 


or CAN SITUATION—President D. W. Figgis, 


“Although a slightly larger tonnage of steel was 
allocated for the first six months of this year than 
for the similar period of 1944 and more cans will 
be made this year than last,” Mr. Figgis said, “the 
priority regulations make it mandatory that in 
the event of shortage of plate, manufacturers of 
containers for perishable foods and military re- 
quirements eliminate all but the most essential 
non-food items, such as medicines, and defer fur- 
nishing cans for non-perishable products until 
after seasonal canning has been done. 


“Even with these precautions,” he stated, “un- 
less the course of the war frees more metal for 
cans, it may be necessary for the armed forces to 
consent to substitute packages for some of their 
supplies in order to prevent a part of the perish- 
ale food supply from going to waste.” 


C inners need not hesitate to prepare for the largest 
out; ut of goods possible this season. And we hope 
that they will not be misled by the carping criticisms 
of t:e always complaining, or viewing with alarmists, 
that when the war in Europe ends there will be a flood 
of f ods come back upon the market to break prices 
and demoralize conditions, especially if this happens 
afte the crops have been planted, and again especially, 
if a: cer the packs have just been completed. That did 
hap} en in World War I, but conditions then were in 
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no way the same as they are now. Germany was 
wholly untouched after that war, and all other coun- 
tries had their food producing facilities unharmed and 
were able to get back to work at once. And even if 
this had not been the case the number of hungry and 
starving then was a mere fraction of what it is today. 

All Europe, clear back and including Russia, has 
been over-run, its buildings and equipment shattered, 
its stock slaughtered, and its fields left uncultivated 
now for more than four years. If the war were ended 
right now they could not get into production sufficient 
to care for even a fraction of their needs. The millions 
of inhabitants, including the children and old women 
and men of Germany (we’re unconcerned about the 
young and old men there, in this consideration, though 
they would .probably take the food away from the 
others) in all Europe, in Russia, in Greece and the 
Balkans are in dreadful want if not actually starving, 
and millions of them are starving. There is no use 
saying we will not help them, for if we do not we have 
fought the war in vain, because all that continent will 
turn into one huge mass of revolutionary, murderous 
mobs. All revolutions in history came from hunger; 
more than from starvation, because when a people have 
reached the starvation point they have no fight left 
in them. 

What will have been the use of freeing these people 
if we leave them to starve; leave them to live until 
they can produce food for themselves? 

That food problem is terrifying in its immensity 
and its widespread coverage of the entire face of this 
oldest part of the civilized world. Never before has 
the world seen anything like it. Surplus of foods? If 
we could possibly produce ten times the amounts we 
can get out there could be no surplus. There will be 
ample shipping facilities to move foods to them from 
all other regions, and so far as our producers are con- 
cerned, they will be taken care of on the expense, and 
profit, by our Government, and other Governments. 
Many of those without food are not without money, 
and they are ready and willing to spend it for this 
purpose. You need not hesitate on that score. You'll 
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get your money and a profit out of all that you can 
produce; and while that is necessary, we hope you 
will do this job for the love of humanity ; as you would 
wish to have it done for you if you were in such a 
situation. 


Close your ears to the profit-hungry who would 
break market prices even now to get some business 
rolling. They don’t mean to be so callous; they prob- 
ably believe that there may be some such danger, but 
believe that only because they have not thought the 
matter through. (If man would but think!) 


And you will note the Army wants more nutritious 
foods. Read: 


ARMY INCREASES CALORIES—More nutritive 
elements are being crammed into the “C” and “10-in-1” 
combat rations for our troops overseas, the War De- 
partment has announced. 


Standard ration for overseas troops, wherever they 
have regular access to the Army kitchens, is the “B” 
ration. This ration, which already provides approxi- 
mately 3,900 calories per man per day, which Quarter- 
master Corps research has found to be ample for the 
average soldier, remains unchanged. 


When troops go into combat, however, they are cut 
off from their mess facilities and for this reason must 
depend upon packaged rations. The ‘10-in-1” ration, 
a packaged ration that is the next thing to the food 
provided by the soldier’s regular mess, now provides 
4,150 calories per man per day as compared to a former 
caloric content of 3,927. The “C” ration now provides 
3,700 calories per man per day as compared to 2,775 
former caloric value. These canned rations contain 
many different meat components such as chicken and 
vegetables, roast beef and pork sausage and soon will 
include ham and sweet potatoes, hamburger patties and 
other new items. 


The pocket or “K” ration, issued for emergency use 
by troops, is rated at 2,860 calories and remains un- 


changed. New meat components have been added to 
this ration, however. They are solid pack-cooked 
chicken, fried ham, fried pork, pork and beef, and chop 
suey. P-330. 


BEANS TO YOU—As an answer to the complaints, 
that the Government is hogging foods, take a look at 
this action; and note that this release is not from 
surpluses! Read: 


Washington, April 3—WFA is making available to 
dry bean dealers, who supplied Pinto beans to Federal 
Government agencies, approximately 10,000,000 pounds 
of dry Pinto beans for distribution to domestic con- 
sumers. These beans are not surplus, (Italics ours) 
but are being released from Government stocks to re- 
lieve acute shortage of beans in civilian markets. 


Dealers who want to obtain part of these beans 
should furnish an affidavit, stating quantity of dry 
Pinto beans delivered by them to Governmental agen- 
cies, between September 1, 1944, and February 28, 
1945, inclusive. Affidavits should be received by Sales 
Division, OS, WFA, Washington 25, D. C., not later 
than 5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) April 16. 


These dealers will be offered proportionate amount 
of beans from 100,000 bag total. That is, if dealer 
supplied ten per cent of all Pinto beans delivered to 
Government during six-month period, he will be offered 
10,000 bags, or ten per cent of 100,000 bags of Pinto 
beans being released, to nearest carload. 


Beans to be released will grade U. S. No. 2 or better, 
and are being offered at $6.15 for U. S. No. 1 beans 
and $6.00 for U. S. No. 2 beans per 100 lbs. net weight, 
bagged, F.O.B. car present location, plus freight from 
original country shipping point to present location. 

For further details contact Reed K. Pond, Sales 
Branch, OS, WFA, Washington 25, D. C., regarding 


this release of Pinto beans, or telephone Republic 4142, 
Extension 4040. 


CONTINENTAL SALES UP 50% 


Sales of Continental Can Company, 
Inc., for the first two months of the cur- 
rent year were over 50 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to a report made by Carle C. Con- 
way, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting held at Millbrook, N. Y., March 
27. Sales of metal containers increased 
about 68 -per cent; paper and fibre con- 
tainers approximately 34 per cent; crown 
caps 15 per cent; and war products ap- 
proximately ‘11 per cent. The contract 
value of unfilled war contracts and or- 
ders on the books of the company and 
subsidiaries was reported at between 
$40,000,000 and $45,000,000. 

' Commenting on the recent sale by the 
company of 150,000 shares of $3.75 cu- 
mulative preferred stock without par 
value, at a price of $102.50 per share, 
Mr. Conway ‘stated that he felt this 
financing was on a favorable basis to the 
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company, providing it with a permanent 
capital of approximately $15,000,000. 
These funds, according to Mr. Conway, 
are to be used to finance in part a pro- 
gram of capital improvements and addi- 
tions when conditions permit, including 
completion of an additional can plant at 
St. Laurent, Quebec, now under construc- 
tion; construction of new plants to re- 
place present leased properties at Wheel- 
ing, Kansas City, Canonsburg; erection 
of a new plant at Havana, Cuba; the 
completion of a can-making machinery 
program started prior to the war, and 
the providing of other necessary facili- 
ties such as warehouses at manufactur- 
ing locations, and can closing machinery. 


“These and other steps taken in the 
last two years are expected to place the 
company in an excellent position to ren- 
der an enlarged and more efficient pack- 
aging service to the company’s customers 
in the postwar period,” Mr. Conway 
stated. 


Messrs. A. G. Chase, H. Bartow Farr, 
C. L. Jones and S. J. Steele were re- 
elected as Class B directors of the com- 
pany for a term of three years. 


CMA TO FEATURE DOMESTIC 
CANS 


Housewives, at the heighth of the 
spring cleaning season, are being re- 
minded of the virtues of houschold 
articles packed in cans. The Can )anv- 
facturers Institute in a striking full- 
color ad currently featured in a group 
of leading magazines, explains that when 
the war is over such items as paint, wax, 
oil and many other household aids will 
again be available in tin cans. 

The domestic can ad is scheduled in 
the American Magazine, Look, Liberty 
and other prominent publications that 
combine to give a circulation of 20,000, 
000 readers. This advertisement ‘s one 
of a series of similar messages being 
sponsored by the Institute. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


FROZEN SPINACH PRICES 


Raw material costs to be used by proc- 
essors in figuring dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices for their sales of frozen spinach 
grown in.1944 and later seasons were 
announced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration March 31. At the same time, 
OPA said, provision has been made for 
processors’ ceiling prices for frozen spin- 
ach to be figured by the formulas used 
since January 2, 1945, for 44 other 
frozen fruits, berries and vegetables. The 
amendment became effective April 4, 
1945. 

The raw material costs just announced 
generally are the same as the costs can- 
ners were permitted to reflect in their 
ceiling prices for spinach grown in 1944, 
The raw material prices were recom- 
mended by the War Food Administration 
and include delivery to the factory. How- 
ever, in the case of spinach grown in 
California, the raw material price is for 
spinach “uncut in the field.” On recom- 
mendation of WFA, processors of Cali- 
fornia spinach are allowed to reflect in 
their ceiling prices charges not exceeding 
$8.50 a ton for machine cutting and $18 
a ton for hand cutting. 

The raw material prices processors of 
frozen spinach may reflect in their ceil- 
ing prices are: New York and the fol- 
lowing counties in Pennsylvania: Erie, 
Crawford, Mercer, Venango, Warren, 
Forest, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, 
Susquehanna and Wayne, $34.00 per ton, 
cut above crown; Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and all counties 
in Pennsylvania not listed above, $70.00 
per ton, cut below crown; Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana, $32.00 per ton, cut 


above crown; Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 


sas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, $70.00 per ton, cut above crown; 
California, $22.50, uncut in the field; 
Orevon and Washington, $50.00 per ton, 
cut above crown. 

Other provisions in today’s amendment 
include: 

1. When additional information is 
needed regarding ceiling prices figured 
under the elective method, approval of 
the -eiling prices is not automatic until 
30 days after the supplemental informa- 
tion has been mailed. 


2. Processors who figure their ceiling 
pric-s for frozen fruits, berries and vege- 
tabl:: under one of the formula methods 
musi file a signed report in duplicate 
(OP.\ Form 633-2179) with the Office of 
Price. Administration, Washington, D. C., 
on ©» before April 20, 1945, for each 
Item packed before April 4, 1945. If the 
pack ng season for a particular item be- 
gan nor after April 4, 1945, the reports 
mus! de filed within 30 days of that date. 
_ Sc arate reports and statements show- 
Ing neir caleulations must be filed by 
Proc: ‘sors who figure a uniform ceiling 
price for a group of factories. 
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The amendment also includes a new 
definition of “medium price,” as used in 
the individual adjustment provision. 

(Amendment 5 to Supplement 6 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Cer- 
tain Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vege- 
tables and Related Products (1944 and 
Later Packs)—effective April 4, 1945.) 


IMPORTED BLUEBERRY PRICES 


Importers of straight-pack, frozen wild 
blueberries processed in Canada or New- 
foundland may not pay more than 24 
cents a pound, duty paid and f.o.b. any 
United States port or point of entry, for 
these berries, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. has announced. 

At the same time, OPA provided that 
the importing wholesaler’s ceiling prices 
for sales of these blueberries to commer- 
cial, industrial and institutional users 
shall be his “net cost” plus the mark-up 
of 29 per cent used for sales of domestic 
frozen blueberries. 


“Net cost,” OPA explained, may not 
exceed the importer’s maximum purchase 
price plus transportation to the import- 
ing wholesaler’s customary receiving 
point. 

The importing wholesaler’s new ceiling 
price must be figured on the basis of his 
first purchase on or after April 4, 1945, 
when this amendment became effective, 
OPA said. To his price, he may add the 
usual allowance of % cent a pound a 
month to cover storage costs. 

(Amendment 4 to Supplement 6 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Cer- 
tain Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vege- 
tables and Related Products (1944 and 
Later Packs)—effective April 4, 1945.) 


PRICE SUPPORT ON DRY PEAS 


Additional outlets and recent increased 


‘movement of peas into military and re- 


lief channels have made it possible for 
the War Food Administration to broaden 
price supports to cover all smooth dry 
edible peas, of designated varieties, 
grown in 1945. Also, the March 1 crop 
report showed that farmers over the 
Nation intended planting about 93 per 
cent of the national goal of 457,000 acres. 
Previous plans were to. limit Govern- 
mental price supports to the actual pro- 
duction from the goal acreage, in order 
to prevent the accumulation of exces- 
sively large stocks of peas. 


However, after a review of the food 
situation and consultation with farm 
leaders and handlers of dry peas, and 
considering the future of the industry, 
growers are advised not to exceed the 
national goal for 1945. 

Prices for the 1945 crop of smooth- 
type dry edible peas will be supported 
at $4.50 per hundredweight, basis U. S. 
No. 1 grade, with differentials for varie- 
ties and grades. 


About 374,000 acres of the 1945 na- 
tional goal for dry edible peas are of the 
smooth edible varieties. Most of the acre- 
age is in Oregon, Washington, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and North Dakota. 


DRY BEAN SUPPORT PRICES 
RAISED 


To encourage a larger acreage of dry 
edible beans, Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector William H. Davis has authorized 
increased price supports on most varie- 
ties, the War Food Administration 
reports. 

Increases in support prices per 100 
pounds over those announced last fall 
(Novemeber 20, 1944) are 60 cents for 
Pintos, which increases the support for 
this type to $6.00; 40 cents for Red Kid- 
neys; and 25 cents for all other classes 
except Blackeye beans and peas. On 
January 20, 1945, announcement was 
made of a proposal to increase support 
prices on pinto beans by 35 cents a 
hundred-weight, so that this action rep- 
resents an additional increase of only 
25 cents a hundred pounds on these 
beans, WFA said. 

Following is a complete schedule of 
support prices for dry edible beans per 
hundred pounds, based on U. S. No. 1 
grade beans in carload lots, cleaned and 
bagged, f.o.b. cars at country shipping 
points: Light Red Kidney, Dark Red Kid- 
ney, and Western Red Kidney, $8.40; 
Lima and Baby Lima, $7.75; Pea, Me- 
dium White, Great Northern, Small 
White, Flat Small White, Pink, Western 
Cranberry, and Small Red, $6.75; Cran- 
berry other than Western, $6.40; Cali- 
fornia Blackeye, $6.20; Pinto, $6.00; 
Southern Blackeye peas, $5.75. 

Support prices for U. S. No. 2 grades 
of the above varietal types are 15 cents 
per hundred pounds less than for U. S. 
No. 1 grades. 


INVENTORY FACTOR FOR MAY 


The wholesalers’ processed foods in- 
ventory factor for the reporting period 
beginning April 29 and ending June 2 
will be four, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has announced. This is the fac- 
tor that has been used since the “Decem- 
ber” rationing period. 

The point value of the physical inven- 
tory of processed foods a wholesaler may 
have at any one time during a reporting 
period is determined by multiplying his 
“fixed base” by the processed foods in- 
ventory factor. 

The “fixed base,” OPA explained, is 
the average of the point value of trans- 
fers of processed foods during the first 
four reporting periods—“January,” “Feb- 
ruary,” “March” and “April’—of 1944. 
Reporting periods last for approximately 
a month. 

A wholesaler who has no “fixed base” 
should apply to OPA for establishment 
of a fixed base. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


GOOD REASON TO BE PROUD 


After his many years as Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association, and 
then as Wisconsin representative for the 
Crown Can Company, and now as Secre- 
tary of the Corn Canners Service Bu- 
reau, a large number of canners and 
allied interests learned to know Harvey 
Burr intimately and to know that he was 
the father of a very large family. Asa 
result, many of these friends are inter- 
ested in knowing the status of Harvey’s 
family in the armed services. In this he 
truly has a record of which to be proud, 
for he has five sons and two daughters in 
the service—seven in all, as follows: Sgt. 
Robert T. Burr, C-5 Sec. Hqs., 6th Army 
Group, Southern France; Sgt. Lloyd R. 
Burr, 894th Tank Destroyer Bn. 5th 
Army, Italy; Sgt. Warren A. Burr, 
490 Eng. Sq. Army Air Force, Western 
Pacific; Pvt. Harvey R. Burr, Jr., Co. A, 
107 Bn, Camp Robinson, Arkansas; Hor- 
ace W. Burr, BM/2c U.S.S. “Joseph T. 
Dickman,” Southern Pacific; Betty O. 
Burr, SK/2c, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Brooklyn, New York; Anita M. Burr, 
HA/ic, U. S. Naval Air Station, Patux- 
ent River, Maryland. With Uncle Sam’s 
Army, and yours, we can’t lose Harvey. 
Our sincere congratulations. 


FILE SUBSIDY CLAIMS 


Commodity Credit Corporation is urg- 
ing all canners and freezers who wish to 
participate in the 1944 subsidy for vege- 
tables, and who have not (1) executed 
the 1944 subsidy forms, (2) filed proof of 
Agricultural Conservation Committee 
certification, and (8) submitted a listing 
of all plants and each designated vege- 
table produced at each plant, to do so 
at once so that CCC will be able to take 
appropriate action on their applications 
for subsidies. 


LEASES PLANT 


R. O. Calvert operating the plant at 
Daleville, Indiana, has leased the Victory 
Packing Corporation plant at Ingalls, 
Indiana, and will operate it in 1945. 


MRS. JOHN BAXTER DIES 


Mrs. Constance French Baxter, wife of 
John L. Baxter of H. C. Baxter & 
Brother, Brunswick, Maine, canners, died 
on March 22 after a week’s illness. Mrs. 
Baxter had been active in affairs of the 
USO and the Red Cross, and the Society 
of Bowdoin Women. Besides her hus- 
band she is survived by two sons, Lt. 
John L. Baxter, Jr., U.S.A., stationed at 
Chicago; and Midshipman Harley C. 
Baxter II, Main Maritime Academy; and 
a brother, Major Jonathan W. French, 
U.S.A. 
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INDIANA SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association will this year be in 
the form of a conference beginning with 
luncheon at noon April 19. There will 
be no definite program and canners and 
supply men have been requested not to 
make hotel reservations or to use public 
transportation facilities in order to com- 
ply with Government regulations. These 
meetings are usually held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 


GERBER RETAINS VISUAL 
TRAINING CORP. 


The Gerber Products Company of Fre- 
mont, Michigan, and Oakland, California, 
producers of Gerber’s Baby Foods, has 
retained Visual Training Corporation of 
Detroit, as training and market develop- 
ment consultants. Plans will be prepared 
for complete training of the Gerber mar- 
keting organization, the retail merchan- 
dising of baby foods, and consumer edu- 
cation. The use of motion pictures, 
slidefilms, review booklets, and operating 
manuals is contemplated in the form of 
an integrated program. 

The Visual Training Corporation is 
responsible for the development of many 
Army and Navy war training programs. 
Recently, special commendation was re- 
ceived from the Navy on the Packard 
Marine Engine program. 


JOINS GOODRICH CO. 


Ted A. Elliott, formerly district super- 
visor in New York State for the Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., has 
joined the Geo. C. Goodrich Co., Buffalo. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Washington Packers, Inc., Centralia, 
Washington, are building a new receiv- 
ing station and adding a washing and 
chilling plant to help handle the crop 
from 1200 acres of peas. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Biddle Purchasing Company has moved 
its New York headquarters offices to new 
and larger quarters at 280 Broadway. 

The company had occupied the building 
at 107 Chambers Street since 1907. 


MORE R-P ACT CASES 


Federal Trade Commission has issued 
complaints against the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fish Corp., Terminal Island, 
Calif:, and the Del Mar Canning Co., 
Monterey, Calif., both alleging violation 
of the brokerage section of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

This case, as has been true in a num- 
ber of recent FTC complaints, involves 
sales to “buying brokers.” 


JONES BUYS CANNERY 


Robert W. Jones, for the past few 
years connected with Paul Wolf in the 
Roach-Indiana Corporation, has _pur- 
chased the corn cannery at Arlington, 
Indiana, and will operate it as the R. W. 
Jones Canning Company. 


LEAVES KELLEY-CLARKE CO. 


Kelley-Clarke Company, Seattle, an- 
nounces the withdrawal of Walter P. 
Shiel from the partnership as of March 
31, 1945. 

The remaining partners, with the ad- 
dition of Paul B. Bowman of Seattle, and 
Charles B. Emery and Melvin J. Schal- 
lock of San Francisco, will conduct the 
business as heretofore. 

Walter H. Tuesley, formerly assistant, 
has been named partner in charge of the 
company’s salmon department. 


USWGA TO MEET 


- United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation’s board of governors will meet 
in Washington April 26 and 27 to discuss 
association affairs and matters of cur- 
rent interest to the food wholesaling 
trades. 


LEE TAYLOR JOINS EMPIRE 
STATE 


Lee A. Taylor, former Secretary of 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners and prominent New York business 
man, has been appointed assistant to the 
President of the Empire State Pickling 
Company of Phelps, New York, and will 
have charge of their sales department, 
J. M. Stroup, President of the Empire 
State has announced. In his new capa- 
city, Taylor also will have charge of the 
sales department of the Manchester Can- 
ning Company of Manchester, New York. 

Mr. Taylor, who returns to New York 
State to take up his new duties about 
May 1, has been a member of the staff 
of the National Canners Association at 
Washington, D. C., for the past six 
months, a post he was drafted for be- 
cause of his knowledge of the many war- 
time problems affecting the canning in- 
dustry. His new headquarters will be 
Phelps, New York, with residence at 80 
E. Main St. 

Besides serving as Secretary of the 
NCA Planning Committee, Mr. Taylor 
also has been directing the work of the 
Manpower Division of the Nationa! Can- 
ners Association. 

Prior to joining the NCA staff las 
fall, Mr. Taylor served six years as Sec- 
retary of the Association of New York 
State Canners, with headquarters at 
Rochester, New York. It was ir this 
connection that he became widely “nown 
to the canners of the State and wiih the 
industry generally. Taylor also served 
as Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Geneva, New York, for ten 
years and was sales manager for a large 
stove manufacturer for fifteen years, and 
for the past six years has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of National Cherry Wee‘. 
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Pediculus (female) 


N the development of DDT, destroyer of the malaria-carrying mos- 

quito and the typhus-bearing louse, scientists see a day when the earth 
will be forever rid of two scourges that have recurrently decimated 
populations since time immemorial. 


Merck & Co., Inc., of Rahway, N. J., who manufacture it for the U. S. 
Navy, take the precaution to package this new wonder insecticide in 
Crown cans. For, despite the rigors of many handlings and widely varying 
climatic conditions incident to the thousands of miles this vital chemical 
must travel, Crown cans assure its complete protection. ..the retention 
of full strength... thus preserving the lethal qualities of DDT ready for 
lifesaving service in pestilence-endangered areas throughout the world. 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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COL. OLMSTEAD TO RESIGN 


Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, Director 
of Supply for the War Food Administra- 
tion, has announced that he expects to 
resign his position with WFA within a 
short time in order to enter active duty 
with the United States Army in Ger- 
many, where he is expected to supervise 
the feeding of German civilians. 


CUBAN CANNERIES SHORT OF 
CANS 


Cuban canning houses could use at 
least 100 per cent more cans than we are 
able to supply them with, stated Clark 
Valentiner, general manager of Sociedad 
Industrial de Cuba, who left Miami for 
Havana (March 30) on the Cuba Clipper 
of Pan American World Airways. “Cuba 
is fast becoming educated to the United 
States custom of canning fruits and vege- 
tables. With this growing industry on 
the island, we plan an extensive expan- 
sion of our facilities to meet the great 
demand after the war,” the executive 
continued. 

Valentiner has been in the United 
States on a two week business trip. He 
visited New York and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to confer with officials of the Continental 
Can Company. 


NEW LIMA BEAN VARIETY 


A new lima bean variety that won the 
Bronze Medal in the All-American trials 
last year is Fordhook 242, distinguished 
by heavy yield, superior adaptability to 
climate hazards, and a long season of 
bearing. It was developed by the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of the 
USDA cooperating with several State 
experiment stations. Fordhook 242 is a 
selection from a lot of Fordhook type 
seed. The seeds are slightly smaller than 
the regular Fordhook or the Concen- 
trated Fordhook variety. In 1943 the 
overall average of 8 trial plantings 
showed that Fordhook 242 outyielded 
Concentrated Fordhook by 26% and out- 
yielded regular Fordhook by 37%. The 
seed stock has been released to commer- 
cial preducers of lima bean seed, and the 
Department does NOT have seed for 
distribution. 


STOKELY PLANS TO FREEZE 


Stokely Foods, Inc., plan the establish- 
ment of a-fruit and vegetable quick freez- 
ing plant at Dyersburg, Tennessee. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


Morral Brothers, for more than 50 
years manufacturers of corn husking and 
cutting machinery, incorporated their 
business on March 21 when the following 
officers were elected: S. E. Morral, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. .W. W. Morral, Vice-President 
and Secretary; O. G. Morral, General 
Manager and Treasurer. 
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SCOTT BUYS AKRON PLANT. 


G. L. Seott has purchased the interest 
of B. R. Oberdorf in the cannery at 
Akron, Indiana, and will continue to 
operate it as the Akron Canning Com- 
pany. 


H. CLAY HOBBS DIES 


H. Clay Hobbs, who just recently dis- 
posed of his tomato cannery at Hobbs, 
Md., died at his home at Denton, Mary- 
land, on March 14. He was 86 years old. 
He had been in the tomato canning busi- 
ness as the Hobbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany for about 50 years. 


OFFERS TOPPER PEAS 


Although quite a few canners and 
freezers have used Woodruff’s Topper 
Peas in the past few years, F. H. Wood- 
ruff & Sons are this year, for the first 
time, offering them to canners and freez- 
ers generally for 1946 delivery. Hereto- 
fore the company has not been in posi- 
tion to produce enough seed to fill orders 
of those who were already using them. 
The variety, which is resistant to fusar- 
ium wilt, is a heavy yielder, shows less 
tendency to burn and withstands dry 
weather better than most varieties of 
from 70 to 78 days maturity. The peas 
are medium size, rounded oval in shape, 
dark green in color, six to eight to the 
pod, and have a thin skin and excellent 
flavor. 


A. J. AMEND DIES 


A. J. Amend, President of the Wiscon- 
sin State Canners Company of Pickett, 
Wisconsin, since its organization 23 
years ago, died at his home in Ripon, 
March 27 at the age of 87. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters and three sons, 
two of whom, Leo and Ray, are active 
managers of the canning company. Fu- 
neral services were held from St. Pat- 
rick’s Church at Ripon on Monday, 
April 2. 


DULANY FIRE 


Three warehouses owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, and located at 
the plant of John H. Dulany & Son, 
Fruitland, Maryland, were destroyed by 
fire on March 18. Large quantities of 
sweet and white potatoes stored in the 
buildings are included in the loss esti- 
mated at $100,000. 


1945 CAN SHIPMENTS 


Railroads have notified can manufac- 
turers that cars cannot and will not be 
obtained on the date requested unless 
ordered sufficiently ahead of time to per- 
mit doing so, which may take as much 
as three or four days advance notice. 
Canners will do well to notify their can 
companies of their actual needs as far 
in advance as possible so that cars can 
be arranged for. Truck shipments appear 
to be equally as serious. 


LT. PAUL WILLIAMS KILLED 
IN ACTION 


Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Comman- 


‘ dant of the Marine Corps, has informed 


Paul M. Williams, Assistant Chief, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Office of Market- 
ing Services, War Food Administration, 
that his only son, Lt. Paul M. Williams, 
was killed in action on Iwo Jima March 
9. Lieutenant Williams was in command 
of a platoon of machine gunners. 


BEET AND CARROT PACKS 


The Nationa! Canners Association Di- 
vision of Statistics reports the 1944 pack 
of beets as 7,769,878 actual cases, which 
converted to 2’s totals 7,593,904 cases. 

The 1944 pack of carrots in cases of 
all sizes totaled 2,490,589 cases, which 
converted to 2’s amounts to 2,444,782 
cases. 

The report covers all canners known to 
have packed beets and carrots in 1944. 


KILLED IN ACTION 


E. B. Cosgrove, President of the Min- 
nesota Valley Canning Company, Le 
Sueur, Minnesota, and former President 
of the National Canners Association, has 
received word from the War Department 
that his youngest son, Lt. David T. Cos- 
grove, was killed in action on March 15 
while serving with the 25th Infantry 
Division on Luzon. Lt. Cosgrove received 
his commission and entered the Army 
directly upon graduation from Amherst 
College. He is the second son Mr. Cos- 
grove has lost in the war. Another son, 
Captain Arthur §S. Cosgrove, died last 
November 9 from wounds received while 
serving with the 26th Infantry Division 
somewhere in the vicinity of Metz, 
France. 


GLASER CRANDELL BUYS 
KEOKUK PLANT 


Glaser, Crandell Company, Chicago, 
has bought the plant of the Keokuk 
(Iowa) Canning Company as part of its 
expansion program. A few months ago 
the company acquired the pickle division 
of the Marshall Canning Company at 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


FAULKNER BUYS GREENSBORO 
CANNERY 


Thomas J. Faulkner, for the past two 
years active in the management o! the 
Milton Canning Company, Milton, Dela- 
ware, has bought the Greensboro Can- 
ning Company plant at Greensboro, 
Maryland, formetly operated by Mvs. F. 
P. Roe. The plant. .is equipped for pack- 
ing No. 10 tomatoes. 


TO OPERATE ‘NEW CANNERY 


William Butterfield Of: the Butterfield 
Canning Company, Mundie, Indiana, will 
operate a new plant.,tHf§ season at 
Markle, Indiana, packing tomatoes. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 

pernsing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 

peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


‘ FOR FILLING: 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


"PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 
Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


JERSEY 


ROD 
78 SPLIT 


HAMPERS || = 


SKIN 
REMOVER «4 WASHER 


or 


| for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 

. beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
e It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
.- more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
n- Nit : Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
0, SS es assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
4 —= stringbeans or lima beans. 

Ask for Details. : 
: JERSEY PACKAGE Co. THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
ld Phone 472 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 473 “The Original Grader House’’ 
. _ Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE ‘BALTIMORE » =", MARYLAND 
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NO BREAKAGE 
EASIER To HANDLE & DISPLAY 
IMPROVE STORE 
TIE LESS CAPITAL 
LESS EXPENSIVE FOR CUSTOMERS fe 


MORE PROFIT! 


Why GROCERS PREFER 


SELLING FOOD CANS! 


Reasons Revealed in Nation-wide Survey 
Add Up to Greater Profits! 


@ There’s more money in canned foods! That’s 
the unmistakable conclusion to be drawn from 
the answers given in a recent exhaustive survey 
of the nation’s retailers. Here are the reasons 
grocers gave for voting overwhelmingly for 
selling food in cans... 


1. Cans don’t break! This means no breakage 
Joss in shipping, unpacking, stacking, dis- 
playing, delivering ... even with inexpe- 
rienced help. 

2. Cans are easier to handle and display. 
They’re light in weight, easy and quick to 
stack, take up less shelf space. 


.3., Cans improve store efficiency. They require 


little storage space, are attractive to display, 
prevent loss from spoilage and deterioration. 


4. Food in cans usually costs grocers less... 
ties up less capital. And canned foods 
normally are less expensive for consumers 
to buy. 


Think what these vital profit features mean to 
you ... in fact, to the entire food trade! For 
brokers and wholesalers also benefit from a)! 
the advantages listed above . . . plus the big 
advantage of shipping economy. Wherever the» 
are used, the familiar steel-and-tin containers 
cut operating costs, increase handling efficiency. 
speed turnover, and boost profits. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


NO OTHER CONTAINER Pi 
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NATIONAL ADS TELL STORY OF CANS! 


This month more than 35,000,000 printed 
messages are appearing in 8 national mag- 
azines and in Sunday supplements through- 
out the country. These big full-page ads in 
full color are telling consumers everywhere 
why no other container combines as many 
advantages as the steel-and-tin can! 
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THE BROKERS, GOD BLESS THEM 


Holding up the glass to the Brokers and their work—Intimate touches in response toa 
request—By BETTER PROFITS 


A friend said the other day: “For a 
long time now you have not had a great 
deal to say about sales work by the can- 
ner after the war. More than that in 
what you have written you have not men- 
tioned a word about the position in which 
the conscientious food broker is at pres- 
ent. In the past you have not given the 
brokers too good a break, let them have 
one now!” 


Here goes, although they probably do 
not need it. Among all food sales people, 
the better sales organizations in the field 
especially, from the nature of their for- 
mation in the first place have suffered 
but little from the prevailing loss of 
adequate man power. Take into con- 
sideration any losses they may have suf- 
fered with the present shortages of goods 
to sell and they have all the man power 
they need and then some. In fact, the 
owner and founder of the business years 
ago, if he is still well and able to get to 
the office, uses the phone, and once in a 
while grinds out a few letters on the 
typewriter even though by the old hunt 
and peck system, may still be one of the 
best representatives one might wish to 
get. Others find themselves with younger 
men, well trained in all branches of sell- 
ing, champing at the bit, ready to go 
aggressively after business as soon as 
stocks are available. 


A few months ago the first man in a 
fine organization of food salesmen passed 
to the great beyond. Telegrams of con- 
dolence poured into their offices. Heads 
of large firms all over the country who 
had enjoyed business relations with the 
deceased in the past rushed flowers by 
wire. The present owners of the firm 
took especial pains to send press releases 
to the trade press pointing out that the 
gentleman no longer with us had not 
been active in the firm for several years. 
They feared the public, not informed of 
their recent progress, would feel the firm 
would now be seriously handicapped and 
not as able as usual to furnish effective 
sales representation. The contrary was 
of course the case. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In another instance we note the active 
head of a fine brokerage business has 
his youngest son with him lately while 
making his calls. The young man is 
quite outstanding in appearance, has a 
fine personality and will ably follow in 
his father’s footsteps. In fact he learned 
the business the hard way as he expresses 
it. He worked extra in his father’s office 
as a high school boy during summer va- 
cations while crews were sampling the 
market or distributing coupons. After 
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further education he secured a job selling 
the retail trade for one of the larger 
manufacturers and did well until the 
war came along. Most of the time since 
then he has been in defense work and 
is only now taking up the job of some 


day taking over the business his father - 


founded years ago. He’ll go a long way! 
This instance can be multiplied many 
times in the history of food brokerage 
firms now actively seeking new accounts. 


In addition to those firms located in 
desirable markets you also have others 
acting as sales consultants. Generally 
the head has been a direct representative 
of a leading manufacturer in a large 
market. Maybe several during the course 
of years. Now when most needed they 
are going into business to serve many 
principals at a minimum of expense and 


‘with a maximum of results. Whether 


you consult a sales engineer, and after- 
wards place your offerings in his hands, 
or act on his suggestions otherwise, you 
will be helping to place your sales work 
on a sound foundation for post-war ex- 
pansion or continuance. 


THE RIGHT BROKER 


Of course your sales have been satis- 
factory for several years. You have been 
unable to pack all you might have sold, 
and this situation may have caused you 
to have grown a little soft on the selling 
side. Nothing will convince you that the 
days of easy selling may pass at any 
moment as well as a half hour with some 
food broker who has been in business 
long enough to remember the days after 
World War I. In fact, so many firms 
have already formulated post-war plans 
to the mth degree, and approached brok- 
ers with them, that you may not have 
an easy time at first in getting just the 
right broker to take on your account. 
The right broker is worth looking and 
waiting for, however. 


How may you recognize him when you 
meet? That’s a fair question and not 
too easily answered immediately. It 
seems though you have two main courses 
open to you. You may select a represen- 
tative who has many accounts closely 
alike or identical with yours or you may 
appoint a broker who has personality, 
some accounts, a good acquaintance on 
the trade and one in whom you have 
gained enough confidence to rely on. In 
either case you will probably be well 
satisfied on the average. The organiza- 
tion with many accounts has a reputa- 
tion to maintain. It will not see your 
account wither on the vine for lack .of 
attention. The smaller, probably younger 
operator, will make a go of handling 


your sales because a part of his living 
depends on it. 


In either case you had better make up 
your mind to act as far as you can on 
logical suggestions from your represen- 
tatives. They are on the ground, they 
have the feel of the trade, they know its 
requirements and the idiosyncracies of 
their customers. After your initial con- 
tact and their appointment, insist on 
their learning at first hand all about 
your plants, policies and products. Then 
be sure they in turn pass this informa- 
tion on to interested buyers and jobbers’ 
salesmen. The other day a salesman for 
a wholesale jobber asked a friend selling 
Junket Rennet Powder and Junket Ren- 
net dessert powder as well as Junket Ice 
Cream mix the difference between the 
three. The salesman sampled his in- 
quirer and his associates. As a result, 
salesmen who should have known all this 
years ago were just fully informed 
enough about the three products so that 
they may now do a reasonably good sell- 
ing job. Just so in the case of your 
products. They are a part of you, you 
grew up with them and should know all 
about them. This is never the case with 
those who see them and try them for 
the first time. Or the first few times. 
They need to be told and retold until 
your story is theirs. 


All this is fundamental, of course. The 
average reader of this column has his 
sales plans already set and has had them 
for years. Post-war expansion, however, 
will call for enlarged sales representa- 
tion and for the time being at, least, 
brokers offer the logical choice. Larger 
organizations that have continued func- 
tioning through the war are already com- 
mitted to the broker with a background 
of sales work on the retail trade where 
needed. It may be that in the not too 
distant future. some of this necessary 
field work may well be undertaken by 
brokerage organizations. It’s an inter- 
esting picture. In some parts of it there 
is sure to be a place for the efficient 
broker irrespective of the leanings of 
management toward personal selling or 
direct representation. 


This has always been true in the past, 
it should be truer than ever at present 
when so many brokerage organizations 
are as efficient as ever, or even better 
equipped, to do a full time, all over job 
for the large or small canner. Ii you 
are already employing brokers, take time 
out to analyze their operations for you 
during the past three or more years. 
Here and there you should conclude you 
had better make a change. .Get at it 


(Please turn to Page 24) 
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“Insurance in need is insur- 
aa . 
ance indeed , and no busi- 
ness needs protection more 
than the canner faced with a 
mid-season fire loss. 


Offering 7 different types of 
coverage tailored to suit your 
requirements, Lansing B.War- 
ner, Inc., protects your pro- 
duction earnings, including 
profits, at low cost. 


Write us for the story of Pro- 
duction Earnings coverage. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the ; 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


Here’s a Protective Hand 
Over Productive Earnings 


ARTISTIC 


ABEL 
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SALES MINDED 


FOOD TECHNICIANS 


* * ¢ One of our major clients, producing bulk products and 
scientific flavor specialties, used in all branches of food manu- 
facturing, has commissioned us to immediately secure SEVERAL 
MEN—energetic, sales-minded Food Technicians, and to prepare 
for additional personnel expansion. 

* * * Men must have had comprehensive experience working 
with and observing many phases of food manufacture. These 
men might have sold products such as can and glass containers, 
or specialties—sweetening agents, starches, shortenings, flavor- 
ings, etc. Itis possible some applicants may qualify who are 
laboratory technicians. by assignment, and who by energy and 
desire covet the ambition to become producers in the field. 


* * © We seek ability from among men who are not satisfied 
with just a salary for a day’s work, but in addition to wanting 
basic security, have confidence and a burning urge to be reward- 
ed in proportion to results. 

* * * No charge—this is a client service. Sell yourself tous - 
write fully including photo. Your letter will be the ONLY means 
for consideration and scheduled interview. Qualified war vet- 
erans amply considered for present and subsequent opportuni- 
ties. 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 E. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Quality Control 


Without Loss of Production Time 


@ A partial turn of the ad- 
justing wheel on Indiana E-Z- 
Adjust Pulper will make pom- 
ace wetter or dryer—as desir- 
ed. With the Adjusting Wheel, 
the attendant can make the 
moisture at any point between 
extremely dry and extremely 
wet—instantly. This permits a 
control of quality at a high 
level without loss of time or 
waste of raw stock. 


With quality control and 
increased yield the Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust assures twice 
the production capacity 
of prior types of pulpers 
of comparable size. 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 
Depésit, Maryland 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The War Takes the Market Spotlight— 
Crops, Fruit in Particular, Threatened by 
Ccold—Why Canners Refuse to Accept Even 
Memo. Orders—Hope for More Labor 
Set Back 


THE MARKET—Who wants to talk mar- 
ket, with this terrible war in Europe 
unquestionably drawing to a close, with 
the German Armies crumbling up and 
Russia at last announcing that it will 
fight Japan, its historic enemy and more 
hated by the Russians than they do Ger- 
many, though too wise to engage in a 
two front war, at opposite ends of the 
earth, until Germany had been conquered. 
But let’s not jump too hastily to conclu- 
sions. Russia’s help against Japan will 
zreatly shorten that conflict, save thou- 
sands of our boys’ lives and gives promise 
of an earlier peace than could have been 
expected. But that’s not true about Ger- 
many. Hitler and his gang of pirates 
will never surrender, because they know 
the gallows is waiting for them. And 
there is no one else with authority to 
close the war, even if they wished. There 
is no Government there, and the result 
will be the worst outbreak of little revo- 
lutions all over the land, and not alone 
in Germany but in many of the formerly 
conquered countries now released, where 
small, well organized bands will try to 
get possession of the country, as hap- 
pened in Greece. The armies and the 
political leaders have fared fairly well 
as to foods while the great mass of all 
these populations, especially in the cities 
and larger towns, have been near starva- 
tion. 


Is that a canned foods market feature? 
Cannon and bullets will have to be suc- 
ceeded by foods of every kind, and in 
plenty, at least until these populations 
return to a more normal condition. That 
means for at least a year, and a heavy 
drain on our food supplies, with canned 
foods of course playing a leading part. 
That will include our armed forces in 
Europe, of course, as it will, too, in re- 
gard to our armed forces in the Japanese 
regions; but not the feeding of these 
teeming hordes of Orientals. Their foods 
are different, for starvation would seem 
to be normal life with them. Again, of 
course with the exception of the upper 
Fives. It is the great mass of inhabi- 
tants in all these warring countries that 
elicit our sympathies, and need our help; 
the war mongers have fared well, or 
deserve to be left to their own resources 
as to foods. But the poor peasants in 
all lands appeal to us. 
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THE CROPS—The more than a month of 
spring weather brought all fruits into 
leaf and blossom and now the freezing 
weather which everydne saw as an al- 
most certainty seems to be sweeping 
down on them. This cold spell is only 
just beginning and its results cannot be 
stated now. In this immediate section 


the blossoming period has passed, and- 


the fruit may be out of danger of light 
frost; but not so in the Western part 
of the State, and in all the great fruit 
regions of the balance of the country. 
Too soon to pronounce it a calamity, but 
judging by the snows and below zero 
weather throughout the country, to say 
ncthing of the dangers of floods, the crop 
situation is in a serious situation. 

The market on canned foods? It is 
just where it has been for weeks: dis- 
tributors more than willing to grab any- 
thing offered, and, despairing on spots, 


‘turns in the hopes of getting some future 


contracts accepted, at least as memoran- 
dum orders. The canners can’t do that 
with safety. As an instance: there has 
been some little canning of tomatoes in 
the far South, and the buyers have tried 
their best to get hold of them, but these 
canners have not yet made up their Gov- 
ernment requirements, nor will they for 
some time. The same thing is true about 
the little spinach that has been packed 
here, thanks to the month-early spring 
which brought all green things along 
faster than any of us have ever seen 
before; but they have nothing they can 
offer. 


Seedings of peas and some other crops, 
notably tomatoes in cold frames, has been 
interrupted after a fine early start; cer- 
tainly in Wisconsin, Minnesota and else- 
where where the ground is now reported 
covered with snow. This will mix-up 
their planting schedules, but it just can’t 
be helped. 


Lest we forget: one horticultural ex- 
pert gave it as his opinion that the fruit 
buds covered in ice would be able to 
withstand the snow! Maybe he’s right, 
but “that ain’t the way we yeard it.” 


Another freak of the season: it would 
seem that California and the Pacific 
coast which normally are ahead of other 
sections of the country in early crop be- 
ginnings, are lagging behind this time, 
with rather unfavorable weather, and 
delayed openings of the usual canning 
seasons. Some crops there have been af- 
fected and prospects reduced. 


LABOR-—The hopes of the industry must 
have been dashed by the action of the 
Senate in rejecting the “work-or-fight” 
bill, thereby ending all hope of enact- 
ment of any civilian war-service legis- 
lation worthy of the name. Between over- 
optimism over the early ending of the 


war—and consequently of the need for 
continued effort to produce war supplies 
—and fear of the labor vote, the Senate 
voted as might have been expected—al- 
ways antagonistic to the best interests 
of the country. It has been so all through 
this weary war effort — Congress has 
been anything but a help; though on this 
bill the House did do its duty, and well. 

We agree with the editorial writer of 
the New York Times who said about this 
action of the Senate: 

“. . we should not wish to carry 
the responsibility now assumed by 
the forty-six Senators (the bill was 
defeated in the Senate 46 to 29) who 
so cocksurely set their judgment, on 
the issue of the cost of the war in 
American lives, above the judgment 
of the Commanders of the Army and 
the Navy.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Go Hunting—Stocks Being Allo- 

cated to Retailers—No Relief in Sight— 

Working ‘‘at’’ Futures—Some Reselling of 

Peas and of Corn—Started on Asparagus 

Canning—Canned Fruits Will Soon Present 
a Bare Market 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 6, 1945 


THE SITUATION—With spot markets 
closely cleaned up, wholesalers are now 
concentrating their attention on futures. 
Distributors have received assurances 
that canners will protect their regular 
customers to the limit of their ability this 
season, but it is indicated that many will 
journey to canning centers to see what 
can be done at first hand to insure ade- 
quate allocations. Many jobbers, how- 
ever, realize the futility of such action 
and are standing pat. In many quarters, 
favorable progress of military operations 
in Europe is seen as a possible fore- 
runner of substantial cutbacks in set- 
aside percentages, but of course there is 
no assurance that such action would be 
taken even with the complete collapse of 
German resistance. 


THE OUTLOOK—With inventories 
tinuing to drop sharply, jobbers se« no 
relief in sight for the balance of the 
marketing season, and hence are }eing 
compelled to allocate canned foods t re- 
tail outlets. Keen interest is still ting 
shown in WFA releases, but activi'y in 
the resale market has dropped off sherply 
with the withdrawal of offerings. In 
general, while distributors would lie to 
build up inventories, no immediate !:r0s- 
pect for substantial replacement is ~cen. 
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roMATOES—Early southern packs con- 
tinue to come in for attention here but 
no supply adequate to take care of cur- 
rent demand is in sight from Florida or 
Texas. Meanwhile, the trade is endeav- 
oring to get other canners to accept fu- 
tures bookings, with relatively little suc- 
cess. There is a. continued good move- 
ment of tomato juice into distributing 
channels, and jobbers look for another 
good juice pack this season. 


cORN—Aside from moderate shipments 
against earlier allocations, the market 
for corn has been without marked activ- 
ity during the week. Jobbers are looking 
for additional stocks in the open market, 
and an occasional trade in standards of 
extra standards is reported. 


pEAS—Resale offerings of top grade 
peas have virtually disappeared from the 
market, and jobbers do not look for any- 
thing in the way of replacements above 
extra standards. Private label distrib- 
utors are pressing regular sources of 
supply for assurances of deliveries from 
the coming pack, but canners are none 
too optimistic in their predictions as to 
the probable supply available for the 
civilian trade this season. 


ASPARAGUS— Unseasonably warm 
weather in many parts of the East has 
speeded up the harvesting of asparagus, 
and some eastern canners started up a 
week to ten days earlier than normal. 
There is a good demand for new pack, 
but nothing definite will be known as to 
probable allocations to the trade until 
the processing season comes to an end. 


BEANS—Some interest is being shown 
in new pack green beans out of the 
South, but the supply pinch on this item 
is not as marked as is the case with some 
other vegetables. 


ciTRUS—Buyers are looking for grape- 
fruit offerings from Florida and Texas, 
with no offerings. Orange juice, how- 
ever, continues to offer rather freely, and 
additional bookings are reported. Offer- 
ings of blended juices are none too plenti- 
ful at the moment. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Notwithstanding 
high point values, reports from retail 
quarters indicate a continued good move- 
mer: of canned fruits into consuming 
channels, and jobbers expect eastern 
markets to be bare of supplies before any 
sub: antial replacements from new pack 
ma, be looked for. Meanwhile, trade 
inte est is centering in the crop outlook 
on tre Coast, and as might be expected, 
dist ibutors are pressing canners both 
in :lifornia and the Northwest for as- 
Sureices that they will be “taken care 
of” rom 1945 packs. 


_ Pl -EAPPLE—A continued supply pinch 
ls r ported on both sliced and crushed, 
and ‘he juice situation is also tighter. 
Jobt rs are utilizing their limited de- 
live: es for their own trade, and nothing 
Is to be had at resale at the moment. 
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CANNED FISH—The 80% set-aside on 
1945 packs has definitely thrown a damp- 
ener on trade hopes of liberalized sup- 
plies, and many wholesalers and chains 
will be unable to come even close to meet- 


_ ing their retail requirements during the 


warm summer months. Limited arrivals 
from canners are moving promptly into 
retailers’ shelves, and the trade is hope- 
ful that fish runs this season will be such 
that even the 20% of the packs allocated 
to the civilian trade may run heavier in 
tonnage than was the case in 1944. 
Meanwhile, the continued shortage in 
canned shrimp and oysters, insofar as 
normal trade channels is concerned, is 
partially disclosed by reports that so- 
called “desk jobbers” have been taking 
much of the limited available supply and 
channeling it directly into retail quar- 
ters. As might be expected, this has 
aroused strong resentment in regular 
distributing circles and efforts are cur- 
rently being made to have OPA “do 
something about it.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Quiet—Would Take Futures—Wor- 
ried About Labor—Reselling Some Corn— 
Peas Scarce—Speculating on Crop Outcomes 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 6, 1945 


SPOT MARKET QUIET—ATTENTION CEN- 
TERING ON FUTURES—Spot activity was in 
the doldrums all week, even resale in- 
terest only nominal. Jobbers seemed 
rather depressed about April point 
values as even the reduced schedule on 
tomato juice will not move the very 
heavy local retail and wholesale stocks. 
Grapefruit and blended juices are slow 
these days while fresh citrus remains 
plentiful. Catsup is backing up at high 
points while green beans, spinach and 
greens will accumulate more juice on 
shelves. Consumers and retailers alike 
were more meat conscious than ever be- 
fore, so staple groceries are receiving 
sort of a temporary bypass. 


With sight of buds, green fields, sweat- 
ing victory gardeners, and the earthy 
smell of spring, distributors started: to 
really become futures conscious this week 
—and then came the cold and but little 
tangible resulted. There seems to be 
more reluctance on the part of packers 
to book futures this year than ever. The 
labor problem both in fields and plants 
is such an undeterminable factor, even 
with early ending European war, that 
operators at least talk pessimistic about 
Civilian deliveries, especially in the much 
desired better grades. Congressional in- 
tent to the contrary, draft boards con- 
tinue to take young manpower off the 
farms and there’s no replacement. The 
bottom has long been scraped, canners 
are pretty much upset about latest edict 
that seasonal cannery workers must be 
hired through WMC. No one expects to 
pay any attention to that senseless de- 


cree, but it’s another irritant and minor 
reason why futures are disinteresting to 
the packer. 


CORN—A few resales have showed up 
past fortnight moving out to chains at 
full class 3 markups. A few more may 
appear from time to time as well stocked 
jobbers near cannery points balance their 
stocks. The heavy Wisconsin/ Minnesota 
pack of Whole Kernel Golden past sea- 
son has kept that item on all shelves 
while shortages run more to Cream Style 
both Golden and Cogent. Corn packers 
in Illinois/Iowa/Indiana sectors are ex- 
periencing some acreage difficulty with 
field corn and soy bean competition, but 
should wind up satisfactorily. Good 
weather during the season ahead more 
than anything else should assure a good 
pack. If too hot like ’44 then Civilian 
deliveries will suffer. 


PEAS—Spot peas are scarcer than 
scarce! The only resales offered from 
time to time are scattered lots of sub- 
standards which surprisingly enough do 
move, and better grades at full service 
markup routed to the chains. Can Wis- 
consin and the rest of the country, espe- 
cially the Pacific Northwest, produce the 
bumper packs of ’42-’44? If so, there 
should be quite a few civilian peas, which 
will be gobbled quickly. If not, continu- 
ance of present shortages are inevitable, 
even should Army requirements’ be 
dropped. It must be remembered tHree 
record pa¢ks in a row is bountiful and 
above law of averages. Will 1945 prove 
the lean year? Packers and distributors 
alike hope not, but the probability must 
be borne in mind. Early spring has 
started large scale planting which should 
mean earlier harvesting and _ better 
quality. 


CANNED FISH—Last week’s formal set 
aside announcement, though expected, 
was another body blow to supply hopes. 
This is a big market for salmon, sar- 
dines, and mackerel, and the business 
drop will be noticeable. Then on top of 
it the balance of 20% seems to move 
through primary distributors, “desk job- 
bers” and outright black market deals. 
So the legitimate wholesaler receives nig- 
gardly deliveries, and. usually resells 
them rather than explain to each retail 
customer why he can only get 214 cans 
per order. Tuna prospects are fair, 
though no shipments have hit the market 
here for weeks. 


CANNED AND EVISCERATED 
POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during February was the 
largest for any one month of the past 
two years, the BAE reported. On a 
dressed weight basis, the quantity totaled 
16,390,000 lbs. compared with 13,686,000 
Ibs. in February last year, the previous 
record high quantity canned during the 
past two years. All poultry now being 
canned is being set aside for the exclu- 
sive use of the Armed Services. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The April 25th Meeting—Food Prominent 
in it—Very Little Business Passing—Can- 
ning Spinach—Cold Holding Back Asparagus 
—Will Increase Tomato Acreage if Possible 
—Fruit Crops Uncertain—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 6, 1945 


THE MEETING—Forward-looking mem- 
bers of the canning industry see in the 
San Francisco United Nations Confer- 
ence developments of great promise to 
canning in this State. They point out 
the fact that the coming conference will 
have as one of its outstanding agencies 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
formed at Hot Springs, Va., almost two 
years ago. This organization, which has 
carried on much work in the meantime, 
functions under the Economic and Social 
Council established at Dumbarton Oaks 
and was planned as an integral part of 
the world organization to be formed at 
San Francisco. The four objectives 
agreed upon by the nations at the FAO 
conference are: To raise the levels of 
nutrition and the standards of living of 
their people; To bring about greater effi- 
ciency in the production and distribution 
of food and all other agricultural prod- 
ucts, including those of forests and fish- 
eries; To better the condition of rural 
people; To contribute thereby to an ex- 
panding world economy. 


The governing body of FOA wiil be a 
conference of members from each par- 
ticipating nation and will meet once a 
year. Its work will include the prepara- 
tion of international statistical and sci- 
entific reports, the exchange of students, 
the establishment of food standards and 
international crop planning. Many na- 
tions have agricultural resources not yet 
developed in relation to present popula- 
tion, while others have too great a popu- 
lation for the food resources at present 
developed. Greater food production and 
more widespread distribution is planned 
and the California canned foods industry 
certainly fits into this picture. 


MARKET—Very little business is pass- 
ing in canned foods in this market at the 
present time, with almost everything in 
the hands of canners either sold or al- 
lotted. Canners are making every effort 
to empty their warehouses in preparation 
for the new season and wholesalers and 
retailers are just as anxious to take any- 
thing offered. One occasionally hears of 
resales, but these are largely of small 
lots. A few canners are accepting busi- 
ness on early pack items, such as aspara- 
gus and spinach, but this is largely on 
a conditional basis, as far as quantities 
and prices are concerned. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
well under way in the early districts and 
will be general within a week. Some 
concerns have made packs up to 10,000 
cases and report that the outlook is good 
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for an increased pack this year, should 
weather conditions continue favorable. 
Acreage is slightly larger than last year 
and there is no tin restriction. Early 
cuttings have been quite clean and the 
quality of spinach good. Some canners 
have alloted their expected pack to last 
year’s customers. 


ASPARAGUS—Cool weather is holding 
back the asparagus crop and shipments 
to the fresh markets have fallen off 
slightly, rather than having registered 
gains. The recent rains and warmer 
weather have been followed by cool north 
winds and these have upset plans for 
the early opening of canneries. Buyers 
seem especially anxious to place orders 
for this item, but canners are unwilling’ 
to accept much business since this pack 
runs to such a variety of sizes, grades 
and colors. 


TOMATOES—Growers are getting their 
tomato seed beds going and preparations 
are being made for a rather larger acre- 
age than last year. Considerable new 
acreage is being made ready and this is 
expected to overbalance any abandon- 
ment of old fields. Some of last season’s 
pack is still unsold but buyers are find- 
ing difficulty in locating lots that canners 
do not plan to allot to regular customers. 
Canners report that stocks of puree and 
juice have been going down fast since 
the first of the year. Fancy or extra 
standard tomatoes are really scarce. 


FRUITS—It is still much too early to 
make even a reasonable guess as to the 
size of the California deciduous fruit 
crop. Orchards are still in bloom and 
must run the gauntlet of many hazards 
during the next few weeks. It may be 
definitely stated that the apricot crop 
will be smaller than that of last year, 
since many orchards show considerable 
rain damage. The spot market, of course, 
is now one for distributors only, canners 
having sold or alloted their entire hold- 
ings. Distributors in this area seem to 
feel that they will have no difficulty in 
moving everything on hand before the 
new pack is available. 


SARDINES—Sardine canners feel that 
they did very well during the past season 
to make a gain of almost 20 per cent 
over that of the preceding pack year. 
When the season opened the Government 
had 45 per cent set aside for its use, but 
this was later increased to 55 per cent, 
with 100 per cent taken during the last 
few weeks of the season. This cut into 
supplies for the civilian trade and ac- 
counts for the limited stocks now on 
hand. Sardine fishing will not be re- 
sumed in California until August 1, when 
the season opens in the San Francisco 
and Monterey districts. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alaska 
in 1944 proved disappointing and there 
seems to be nothing in sight to suggest 
that this year’s pack will be any larger. 
Some changes have been announced by 
the Department of the Interior on the 
opening and closing of the season in some 
districts, but these are not expected to 


affect the pack. Canned salmon will con- 
tinue a scarce item for some time, in the 
opinion of canners. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BACK HOME—The California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., wel- 
comed the return of several employees 
and members of their families from the 
Philippines just before Easter Sunday, 
Rescued from Japanese prison camps and 
returned to the United States were J. M, 
Crawford, manager of the firm’s pine- 
apple division in the Philippines, his wife 
and two children; Max White, assistant 
cannery superintendent and three-year- 
old child, and Howard P. Dennison, as- 
sistant superintendent of agricultural 
interests. 


NEW FACTORY—The Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Calif., has purchased 14 
acres in North Richmond, just across the 
bay from San Francisco, and will erect 
a large factory for post-war products. 


JAMES SUNSERI, SR., has taken over the 
Sunseri Packing Co., Campbell and Dil- 
lon Aves., Campbell, Calif., formerly 
operated by James Sunseri, Jr. 


THE SANTA CLARA PACKING CORP., San 
Jose, Calif., has arranged to effect a fruit 
and vegetable canning unit at 620 N. 8th 
St., at an estimated cost of $12,000. 


THE F. E. BOOTH CO., INC., canners of 
fish and other products, have been 
granted a permit to erect a building on 
Third St., between Marin and Tulare, at 
an estimated cost of $90,000. 


LEO D. GATLIN, food broker of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been appointed a 
regional director of the National Food 
Brokers Association, representing Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada. 


LEO LYNN, formerly purchasing agent 
for the Hunt Bros. Packing Co., Hay- 
ward, Calif., has been transferred to 
Fullerton, Calif., to become general pur- 
chasing agent for the firm. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp but Still Light—Bad Weather 
the Cause—-Everybody Wants Lower Cost of 
Living but no Reductions in Wages or Prof- 
its—Slight Increase in Oysters— 
Crabs Show Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, April 6, 1945 


SHRIMP — Nearly 45 per cent more 
shrimp were produced in this section last 
week than the previous one, as 1,417 bar- 
rels were produced the past week, but 
even at that, production of shrimp 1S 
light. The stormy weather on the Gulf 
coast of this section is largely responsible 
for the light production last week, as 
strong southeast winds kept the gulf, 
bays and lakes very rough < good part 
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of the week and the boats could not do 
much shrimping. 
The weather is more settled now and 


better production of shrimp should be the | 


result. 

The Biloxi, Miss., canneries were the 
only ones that reported having received 
any shrimp and only 150 barrels were 
received by them. 

The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 519 cases of shrimp were 
canned the week of March 18 to March 
24, 1945, which brought the pack for the 
season to 409,480 standard cases of 
shrimp, as against 382,037 cases canned 
during-the same period last season. 

While the shrimp pack so far this sea- 
son in the Gulf and South Atlantic is 
showing an increase of 27,443 cases over 
last season, yet the shrimp pack for the 
year 1944 is approximately 12 per cent 
less than the year 1943, as 441,345 cases 
were canned in 1943 and 389,810 in the 
year 1944, or a difference of 51,535 cases. 

Whether the shrimp pack in 1945 will 
be larger than in 1944 is problematic, 
because so many things can happen to 
change things around. If the war con- 
tinues through 1945, the increased re- 
duction in manpower to the industry may 
greatly reduce shrimp production, while 
if the war ends, the adjustment of wages 
and profits may curtail production even 
to a greater degree, due to strikes and 
closing down of plants, brought about by 
the fact that we all want a reduction in 
the cost of living. But no one wants a 
reduction in their wages or in their 
profit, which makes adjustment of prices 
from high level to low level so difficult 
and causes unavoidable hardship in some 
cases. So the easier and quicker we can 
take our medicine, the better off we are. 

It’s a hard pill to swallow, but it has 
to go down and we have to take the bit- 
ter with the sweet in this world. 


OYSTERS—There was a slight increase 
in the total production of oysters in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama the 
past week over the previous ong, as 
21,917 barrels were produced the past 
week and 21,661 the previous week. But 
the canneries received a few barrels less 
the past week than the previous one, 
which was 13,673 barrels last week and 
13,980 barrels the previous week. The 
Weather was stormy a good part of the 
Weel, which was no doubt the reason the 
canneries did not get any more oysters 
than they did. 


H’RD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bam» took a little better than a 30 per 
cent jump the past week over the previ- 
ous ne, as 214,900 pounds were produced 
last week against 146,010 the previous 
wee! which made a corresponding in- 
crease in the production of crab meat. 

A':bama that had not produced any 
crabs this season, started last week and 
she ; roduced 4,200 pounds; Biloxi, Miss., 
prod.ced 10,900 pounds and Louisiana 
produced 214,900 pounds. 
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NEW FROZEN FOOD PACKAGING MACHINE 


Food Machinery Corporation and Marathon 
Corporation Combine Skills to Develop 
Machine that Will Sharply Reduce 
Production Costs 


A frozen food packaging machine 
which automatically feeds, opens, fills 
and closes a carton and attains a speed 
of 75 to 80 twelve-ounce vegetable pack- 
ages per minute, was demonstrated to 
members of the frozen food industry at 
Seattle, Washington, and San Francisco, 
California, last month. The machine is 
a joint development of Marathon Corpo- 
ration, Menasha, Wisconsin, manufactur- 
ers of package and packaging materials 
for the industry, and Food Machinery 
Corporation, Sprague-Sells Division, 
manufacturers of canning machinery and 
food processing equipment. Spectators 
at the demonstration were impressed by 
the accurate and uninterrupted operation 
of the machine, a pilot model, and by the 
small supervisory crew, less than one- 
fifth the regular crew, needed to handle 
the high speed operation. 


Representatives of the two firms in 
charge of the showing were C. E. Kerr, 
chief engineer of Food Machinery and 
Fred M. Deutsch, sales manager of frozen 
food packaging for Marathon. Both men 
emphasized that manufacturing restric- 
tions prohibit commercial production of 
the packaging line for this season. 


The Marathon one-piece telescope car- 
ton, made of special laminated stock, was 
used in the demonstrations. It elimi- 
nates: liners for frozen vegetable packs 
and yet assures proper protection against 
dehydration. The carton utilizes flexible 
moisture-proofing materials as a laminat- 
ing agent. Unlike conventional moisture- 
proof coatings, these are not subject to 
fracture and consequently maintain an 
unbroken film of protection. 


The sequence of operations on the 
F.M.C.-Marathon packer is as follows: 
cartons are fed from a magazine and 
ejected into automatic opener which 
opens and sets them up. After being 
opened they are fed along a conveyor 
into the filling unit. The free-flowing 
foods are fed into a hopper and then into 
adjustable volumetric pockets. The cor- 
rect volume is dropped into the carton 
beneath the pocket and the cartons are 
then carried away from the filler through 
a device which automatically closes the 
carton. From this station the carton is 
fed into the over-wrapping machine for 
the final operation. 


Engineers and packaging specialists of 
the two companies sponsoring the new 
equipment will cooperate on further im- 
provements of the pilot machine. It will 
be made adjustable for varied types of 
food products, varied sizes of cartons and 
for different speeds; it will be con- 
structed in accordance with the best 


functional principles of modern machine 
design. 

Observers of the tests were frankly 
enthusiastic about the efficiency of the 
machine and the reduced costs it will 
make possible. Predictions were made 
that reduced costs of packaging would be 
reflected in lower costs to the consumer, 
thus greatly widening the present market 
for frozen foods. Certain visitors pointed 
out that the machine will make it prac- 
tical to handle all consumer packaging 
promptly at harvest time. It will cut 
out the usual bulk size storage which is 
re-packed later into consumer size pack- 
ages, completely eliminating the cost of 
one packaging and several handling 
operations. 


ELECTRIC DETECTION OF 
FAULTY BOTTLES 


A decided benefit to food processors 
and consumers alike was seen in an an- 
nouncement by General Electric of the 
development of a photoelectric crack de- 
tector that inspects glass jars and bottles 
as they pass on a rotary turntable, auto- 
matically singling out and rejecting 
those that contain minute cracks or sur- 
face irregularities. Such flaws, if they 
were to pass unnoticed, might prevent 
airtight sealing and result in spoilage of 
the contents. 

More accurate than a human inspector 
in uncovering defects in glass containers, 
this crack detector is also much more 
rapid. It inspects bottles as fast as they 
are made on a bottle making machine, 
and it detects even those flaws which are 
barely visible to the naked eye. General 
Electric, in collaboration with the Hart- 
ford-Empire Company, developed it espe- 
cially for use in food packaging plants. 
In one such plant it was previously found 
that, on the average, 2 out of every 100 
glass containers with flaws escaped de- 
tection by human inspectors. 

In operation the detector rejects faulty 
containers without interrupting the con- 
tinuous bottle making process. As the 
containers automatically move in front 
of a sensitive photoelectric tube, they are 
whirled rapidly while a strong light is 
directed on the part to be inspected. 
Since the phototube is not affected by a 
steady light, the light reflected by a per- 
fect glass produces no effect. A rapidly 
spinning bottle with even the slightest 
imperfection on the sealing edge, how- 
ever, causes the light beam to flicker, and 
this quick change in the intensity of the 
beam is sufficient to eject the imperfect 
container while the perfect ones are al- 
lowed to continue on their way. | 


NEW PLANT 


-Steele Canning Company, Springdale, 
Arkansas, has begun construction of a 
large tomato cannery at Rogers, Arkan- 
sas for operation this season. 
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ANCHOR HOCKING PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO THE FOOD 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


Since the beginning of the year, the 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
through the medium of its radio program, 
“Meet Corliss Archer” which appears 
over the entire CBS Coast-to-Coast net- 
work every Thursday evening, has been 
building up the important role the food 
packers of the nation are playing in feed- 
ing the country during these critical war 
years. In its sixty-third broadcast on 
March 29th, the company paid the pack- 
ing industry a very splendid and fitting 
tribute. 

To those of you who didn’t hear this 
interesting program and the tribute, 
Harlow Wilcox, popular announcer for 
Anchor Hocking said: 

“The Anchor Hocking Glass Corpora- 
tion at this time would like to pay tribute 
to one of America’s great industries. 
Civilian hardships during the present 
war would have been far greater if it 
had not been for the enormous contribu- 
tions to better living and more efficient 
distribution made by the food packing 
industry. For it is the food packers of 
the nation who are largely responsible 
for the wholesome, abundant, infinite 
variety of foods which normally grace 
the American dinner table. Products of 
field and orchard—from the ocean and 
across the sea—brought to every city, 
town and hamlet in America, in season 
and out. To their perfection of better 
methods and equipment for preserving 
foods, we owe the finer flavor and greater 
safety of the foods we buy—and in a 
large measure our high standard of na- 
tional health. And to their business 
initiative we owe the wide distribution 
of fine foods at reasonable prices. 

“To the packers and food manufac- 
turers of America ... to the men who 
have helped make our country the best 
fed in the world . . . Anchor Hocking 
pays tribute.” 


THE BROKERS; GOD BLESS THEM 
(Continued from page 18) 


while you still have time before you 
actually need to have as good an organi- 
zation as possible functioning for you in 
the field. Your future sales and profits 
will increase as you do. The National 
Association of Food Brokers is always 
ready to assist you to make the best 
choice of representatives. Often your 
State Secretary will be helpful. Welcome 
their help but whatever you do, get ready 
now for post-war selling! 


PACKERS’ PEPPER QUOTAS 
REDUCED 


The War Food Administration has re- 
duced packers’ quotas of black or white 
pepper from 40 per cent to 25 per cent 
by an amendment to War Food Order 
19.2 which became effective April 1. The 
provision in WFO 19, covering inventory 
yestrictions, also has been amended to 
provide that after April 1 a packer may 
accept a quantity of pepper equal to his 
quota for the current period only, plus 
any unused portion of his quota from the 
preceding quarter, less his inventory at 
the beginning of the quarter. 

A further revision permits packers to 
anticipate acceptances of the succeeding 
quarter during the last 15 days of the 
current quarter. This permits packers 
to have some operating stock available 
at the beginning of a quarterly period. 
This is desirable in view of the reduction 


of the acceptance basis from two quota ~ 


periods to one quota period. 


IT AIN’T THE DAMN FOOLS 


“Why, the damn fool knew all about 
that machine, yet he went right ahead 
and—” 

How many times have we heard that? 
It happens every hour of the day. 

Do we ever stop to think that it isn’t 
the “damn fools” that cause accidents— 
it’s just the foolish things that people 
like us do that cause all the trouble. 

Ever been driving down the street and 
suddenly decided to turn left into a side 
street? Decided just in time to throw 
on the brakes and swing in? The fellow 
behind has to slam on his brakes. Does 
he cuss you? 

What does he think of that fellow 
ahead of him?—And aren’t: you just a 
little resentful of his attitude? 

Those are the things that accidents are 
made of. Just the foolish things that 
ordinary people do. 

As accident prevention experts, we still 
have to find a way to keep that fellow’s 
mind (and ours) alert to the dangers 
100 per cent of the time. 

No, it ain’t the damn fools that cause 
accidents. 

“Food Safety” 


EADES JOINS STANDARD 
BRANDS 


G. S. Eades, formerly of the USES 
and the WMC, and well known to Indi- 
ana canners, has joined the Loudon Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, as Personnel Director. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Univew Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


EQUIPMENT 


WFA OFFERINGS 


To wholesale grocers, chain store and 
retail-owned warehouses, institutions, 
salvage dealers, and other similar normal 
channels of trade: 


TOMATOES—Lot 804—800 cases U. §, 
Grade “C” standard—24/2 tins Canned 
Tomatoes—Packed in 1942 by Stratford 
Packing Co., Montross, Virginia. Lo- 
cated—Belts Wharf Warehouse, Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore, Maryland. Condition 
Report dated March 10, 1945, shows 
product to be in good condition, but cans 
show moderate to heavy rust and are 
label stained. 

Lot 7940—211 cases U. S. Grade “C” 
standard—24/2% tins Canned Tomatoes 
—Packed in 1942 by T. C. Kincanon & 
Sons, Trevilians, Virginia. Located— 
Rukert Terminal Corp., 1407 Thames St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Condition Report 
dated March 10, 1945, shows product to 
be in good condition, but cans show from 
slight to bad rust and all label stained. 
This lot is in unsealed corrugated car- 
tons, some of which are badly torn. Mer- 
chandise must be recased for shipment. 


PORK AND BEANS—In Tomato Sauce— 
4943 cases—U. S. Grade “C” standard— 
Size 24/2% Canned Beans (with pork). 
Located—Rukert Terminal Corporation, 
Pier 5, Clinton St., Baltimore, Md. Packed 
in 1942 by Gibbs & Company, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


CANNED BEANS (no pork)—In Tomato 
Sauce.—65 cases—U. S. Grade “C” stand- 
ard—Size 48/300 Canned Beans in To- 
mato Sauce (without pork). Located— 
Rukert *Terminal Corporation, Pier 5, 
Clinton St., Baltimore, Md. Packed in 
1942 by Gibbs & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Condition report, dated February 16, 
1945, shows product to. be in good condi- 
tion; cans moderately to heavily rusted 
and label stained. Cases are in fair 
condition but flaps are not sealed. 

Offers may be submitted to 3:00 P. M. 
April 19 by letter or telegram to the War 
Food Administration, Office of Supply, 
Procurement and Price Support Division, 
Sales Office, Rm. 12038, 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 9— Philadelphia, Pa., Retail 
Grocers Assn. of Philadelphia 

April 10—Lebanon, Pa., Rotary Club 

April 11—Philadelphia, Pa., Pioneer 
Food Stores 

April 12—Allentown, Pa., 
Club 

April 14—Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Life 
Underwriters, Inc. 


Kiwanis 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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Machinery and 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


o* of the biggest helps to your post war business can be the 
keeping of your name and offerings before the leading canners, 


buyers and brokers of the country—and stay before them all thru 
the year as a constant reminder—for the one cost. 


You know THECANNING TRADE ALMANAC. Itisthe annual 
compilation of the industry's vital references you and they need 
every day. Place your advertisement right along with all of these 
war time regulations, the pack statistics, food laws, labeling require- 
ments, grade specifications, and other necessary reference data it 
contains and you'll know your ad., is working for you every day 
of the year. 


It is ideal advertising for canners, brokers, and canning ma- 
chinery and supplymen: a whole year of advertising benefit for the 
one time cost. 


To prevent another shortage we must know—now— how many 
extra copies you will need for distribution. The price $1.00 each. 
A 20% discount begins with orders for 20 or more copies. Ask 
about free imprinting on discount orders. Ready about May 15. 
Copy required May lst. Order space and extra copies at once. 


CANNING TRADE 


ALMANAC 


Published each Spring by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROGRESS 


SEED TREATMENT FOR PEAS 
GOOD INSURANCE 


While Protection is Not Always Needed, 
the Cost is Low and Returns High When 
Disease Strikes 


Chemical seed treatment for peas 
might well be regarded as a form of 
crop insurance in the opinion of plant 
disease specialists at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Tests 
with various chemicals on pea seed made 
at the Station and elsewhere areas where 
peas are grown for the canning factory 
reveal that, while the treatments may 
not be necessary under all planting con- 
ditions, the initial cost is relatively small 
and the returns sre large when disease 
does strike the pea planting. Since there 
is no way to tell in advance when the 
protection will be needed, seed treatment 
is much like insurance that must be kept 
up year after year to be in force when 
needed. 

Even the strongest seed may be de- 
stroyed when weather conditions favor 
seed decay, and there is no variety of 
peas that will escape injury under all 
conditions, say the Station scientists. 
The investment in seed treatments is 
relatively so small that the added cost 
in the few fields where untreated seed 
might have escaped destruction can well 
be ignored. 

The belief that some varieties of peas 
do not respond to seed treatment is prob- 
ably due to inability to detect small 
losses, say the scientists. Few growers 
realize that stands are being reduced by 
seed decay until at least 25 per cent of 
the seed are destroyed, while a loss of 
5 per cent in stand is ample justification 
for seed treatment. The Station workers, 
therefore, recommend treating all pea 
seed regardless of time of maturity and 
variety. 

The first choice of materials for all 
types of peas is Spergon at the rate of 
2 ounces per bushel of seed or one-half 
level teaspoonful for each pound of seed. 
As a second choice Arasan at 2 ounces 
to the bushel and as third choice Semesan 
at the rate of 2% ounces to the bushel 
are recommended. Where Arasan or 
Semesan are used on peas to be planted 
with a grain drill, an ounce of graphite 
should be added to prevent clogging of 
the drill. Graphite is not needed with 
Spergon. 


GAIN IN FIGHT ON JAPANESE 
BEETLE 


Spread of ‘‘Milky Disease’’ of Grubs Appears 
to be Checking Pest in New York 
Distribution of spores of the “milky 
disease” of grubs of the Japanese beetle 
as a Statewide control program seems to 
be well justified by the results obtained 
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since the method was first tried in an 
experimental way in Westchester County 
(N. Y.) in 1940, according to a report 
by Prof. E. H. Wheeler and Dr. J. A. 
Adams, entomologists at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Since 1942 the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the Experiment Station at Geneva have 
cooperated in extending the program into 
all known infested areas in the State. 


Strains of the milky disease organism 


attack other soil-inhabiting grubs and 
apparently occur naturally in the soil, at 
least to some extent. To speed up the 
establishment and spread of the organ- 
ism, bodies of diseased grubs are ground 
up with chalk and diluted with tale to 
produce a “spore” dust of known con- 
centration. When this dust is applied to 
areas infested with Japanese beetle, the 
disease becomes quickly established and 
is distributed by natural means to nearby 
areas. 

What is known as the “spot method” 


of soil inoculation is now used in this 


State. A unit plot of about a half acre 
is selected and one pound of spore dust 
distributed by means of a modified hand 
corn planter in about 225 spots in the 
area, with 10-foot intervals in rows 10 
feet apart. About a teaspoonful of dust 
is applied in each spot, providing about 
200 million spores of the milky disease. 
Spread of the spores between the spots 
is then left to natural agencies. 


At present there is no practical spray 
or dust program that will give effective 
control of the adult Jap beetle, explain 
the Experiment Station scientists, and 
for that reason control measures are 
aimed at the reduction of the beetle popu- 
lation by destroying the grubs. Of these 
measures, the use of parasites and the 
dissemination of milky disease spores are 
proving economical and effective. 


PLANTING TIME 


Old Sol has replaced the Man in the 
Moon as the farmer’s guide for planting. 
An agriculturist who practices 16th cen- 
tury methods would soon make this dis- 
covery by visiting Seabrook Farms where 
more than 56 million pounds of foodstuff 
will be grown this year on 31,000 acres 
of farmland. 

Dr. Frank App, renowned Seabrook 
agriculturist, gets a chuckle when he 
gazes through an ancient book on hus- 
bandry which contains these “exact direc- 
tions” for planting: 

“Set, sow seeds, graft and plant, the 
moone being in Taurus, Virgo or Capri- 
corne. And 11 kinds of corne in Cancer. 
Graft in March at the Moone’s increase, 
she being in Taurus or Capricorne.” 

Or this one, from old England: 


“Sowe peas and beans in the wane of the 
moone, 


Who soweth them sooner, he soweth 
too soone; 


That they, with the planet, may rest 
and rise 


And flourish with bearing, most plen- 
tiful wise.” 


“There are three main weather factors 
in agriculture,” says Dr. App—‘mois- 
ture, temperature and sunlight. I’m 
afraid the phases of the moon have little 
or no effect on successful crop produc- 
tion, although I’ve heard that some farm- 
ers, in the hill countries and back sec- 
tions, still think so.” 


Dr. App points out that the ancients in 
England might have used the moon’s 
phases as a sort of rule for their own 
particular climate but adds that it would 
be foolish to attempt to sow peas by that 
system in South Jersey. 


“Regardless of the phase of the moon,” 
he says, “we’ve got to get our peas 
planted just as soon as the ground is 
workable. This year that meant about 
March 15, with the planting staggered 
over a three-weeks period to permit har- 
vesting on a similarly staggered schedule. 
Peas require a cool, moist soil and must 
be harvested before hot, dry weather sets 
in. 


“Seabrook Farms will plant 1,338,000 
lbs. of pea seed and use 6,590,000 pounds 
of fertilizer to assure a harvest of at 
least 12,000,000 pounds of peas from 4850 
acres. In such production we can’t afford 
to take chances with astrology.” 


The intensity and candle hours of sun- 
light also will be more important than 
waning moonglow in the matter of lima 
beans, according to Dr. App. 


“We will plant 13,700 acres of Hender- 
son Fordhook lima beans,” he explains. 
“This land will produce more than 16,- 
000,000 pounds for quick freezing. Per- 
haps these 630,000 pounds of lima bean 
seed would ‘rest and rise with the planet 
and flourish with bearing’ but we prefer 
to help them along with about 9,000,000 
pounds of fertilizer, and plenty of good 
old fashioned water and sunlight.” 


Dr. App points out that the phases of 
the moon are universal and therefore not 
practical to use as a planting slide rule. 
It’s the same moon in Maine as in Flor- 
ida, but the planting seasons are totally 
different. 


In Seabrook laboratories nothing is 
left to chance so astrology planting was 
tried out on a test-table basis. “But it 
proved to be ‘bunk’,” says Dr. App, “and 
so we continue to plant and harvest ac- 
cording to what our past performance 
records reveal to be the ideal calendar 
periods for the South Jersey sect:ons 
where our farms are located.” 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type. Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling. 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Wolfrom, of Syracuse, N. Y., dealers in rebuilt 
canning machinery and parts is being closed out, single item 
or as a whole. Large screens, Filling Machines, Apple Quar- 
terers, Cabbage Corers, Hoists, Pre-heater (manufactured by 
Cochrane), 200 boxes of small parts. Canners you can save 
big money. Write: L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Burt Adjustable Labeler for cans up 
to No. 3’s, electric motor, Al condition; two (2) Buck Bean 
Nippers in Al condition; one (1) Robins Bean Cutter, electric 
driven, excellent condition. Adv. 4524, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table; excellent con- 
dition. Complete with shafting, tie rods, etc. Reasonable price. 
Adv. 4525, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; 
Six Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. All subject to 
prior sale. Write for prices. Dorgan Packing Corp., Biloxi, Miss. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague Double Corn Husker, model 1929, in 
good working order; 1 Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter, model 
COMB, in working condition. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for 
H. B. Hunter Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% 
cans, capacity 80 to 120 cans per minute, 15 to 25 minute cook, 
round type preferred. Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 


#10 cans. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 H.P. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—One large capacity Tomato Chopper with motor. 
Advise make, age and condition of same. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—2,500 Ibs. Shoe Peg Seed Corn, Associated 
Hybrid 19 x 24, grown in 1943; first class condition. Cameron 
Bros. Canning Co., Rising Sun, Md. 


FOR SALE—Marshall’s Improved Strain Narrow Grain 
Evergreen Seed. Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—10,000 lbs. Black Valentine, Western grown 
Bean Seed; germination 904%%. Chamberlain Canning Co., 
Anderson, Mo. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Leading varieties of Cabbage and Onion plants 
ready about April 15. Tomato and Potato plants ready about 
May 20. Sweet Pepper plants ready about June 1. Better 
prices on big lots. Send for our price lists and book your orders 
early for good quality vegetable plants, packed in moss. “Peter 
Pan” The Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—No. 2, No. 2%, No. 10 Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and 
Chili Sauce. Ing. of: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson . St., 


eHoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrating 
Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
ete., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 
Ohio Canners have at lease one piece of Bonded equipment. 
Writ’ for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 


FCR SALE—Machinery. Two complete Cream Style Corn 


Line:, either as complete units or individual machines. Write 
for lst. W. & H. Canning Co., Warrensburg, III. 


— 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
toma oes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomaio section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


April 9, 1945 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Pickle Man. Exceptional op or- 
tunity for man experienced: in contracting and receiving 
cucumbers for pickling. Knowledge of grading brine stock and 
ability to supervise and direct the operation of brineries re- 
quired. Right man can develop a permanent well paid position 
with excellent future. Give history, reference and salary 
expected. Plant located in the South. Adv. 4522, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Production Manager, 12 years suc- 
cessful experience complete building and operation of citrus 
canning plants in Florida. At present operating one of largest. 
Adv. 4523, The Canning Trade. 
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TO 


Requirements 


EARLY 


= 


INSURE 
DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


=—l! 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


SMILE AWHILE 


e often in the winter as in the summer.” 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 


PI EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DEGREE OF INTIMACY 
“Look here, Waiter. You know me, don’t you?” 
“Oh, yes sir, I know you quite well, sir. Will you have Scotch 
or Rye?” 
“I don’t want a drink, waiter. I find that I have left my 


purse at home and thought perhaps—” 
“Sorry, sir, but I don’t know you as well as I thought I did.” 


“Say, conductor, why is this train running so far behind 
time?” 

“Well, you see the train ahead is behind because of the wash- 
out. And the train ahead was behind before besides.” 


THE GENTLE APPROACH 


A gentleman in the optical business was instructing his son 
in the technique of edging a fair and honest price out of a 
customer. 

He said: “Son, after you have fitted the glasses to a customer 
and the customer asks, ‘What’s the charge?’ you say: 

“‘The charge is ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause and watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you say, ‘That’s for the 
frames; the lenses will be another ten dollars. 

“Then you pause again—but this time just slightly—and again 
you watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you say, ‘Each.’ ” 


HELPING HIM OUT 
Doris: “I felt sure you were going to kiss me when you 


puckered up your lips just now.” 
Archibald: “No—-er—it was only a piece of grit in my mouth.” 
Doris: “Then for goodness’ sake swallow it—you need some.” 


IN 1988 
1988 Pilot (to old-time pilot of 1945 as they complete a world 
tour): “Look! There’s the Atlantic Ocean!” 


1945 Pilot: “Where?” 
1988 Pilot: “Too late. We’ve just passed it.” 


A FRANK BOY 
Employer: “I notice that your grandmother doesn’t die as 


Office Boy: “There aren’t as 


many football games as there are 
baseball games.” 


Bottle: “I think my wife is part Indian.” 


Baker: “Why?” 
Bottle: “Every time she walks in her sleep she takes th 


blanket with her.” 


HEN-PECKED HUSBAND 
I don’t mind washing the dishes. Nor do I object to swee ing, 
dusting or mopping the floors, but I’ll be damned if I’m gonna 
run ribbons through my night gown just to fool the baby. 


HAY HAW! 
A neutral, visiting Berlin, was curious about the food 
situation. 
He turned to a native who was acting as his guide, and asked: 
“Ts it true that the Germans are eating horse meat?” 
“Ah,” reminisced the Nazi, “those were the good old days.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CO? VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


* Chishc'm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Island Equipment Corp., New York City 

Food !‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

La Po: es Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Pohlm.a & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, III. 

A. K. tobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON /EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berlin °hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishc m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

lsland ‘quipment Corp., New York City 

la Por » Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A sbins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON EYORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishe n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COC .ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars ‘achine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin napman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishc »-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

Hamil’ . Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. »bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berli , Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ik 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
? Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co:, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A.Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Sane. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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FREESTONE PEACH SPLITTER 


WE PRESENT - - - 
THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 
FOR 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


**Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


l. Increased production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 
5 
6 
7 


. Low material cost and maintenance 
. Users report large savings 
Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a general line of canning machinery 


A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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Rogers develops new and 


Superior Varieties 


Mr. T_T. Hopkins. 
Vnaree of Seed 
Production. 


The fertile, high altitude lands of Idaho 
have proven themselves ideal for seed de- 
velopment. In this invigorating climate, at 
Idaho Falls, the Rogers headquarters plant 
is maintained. It is equipped with green 
houses for special breeding operations... 
laboratories for making moisture, germi- 
nation and other tests ... modern cleaning, 


Doctor An | grading and handling equipment... labor 

meee, in saving devices of numerous kinds .. . air 
pea 

breed seed conditioned rooms for seed storage and 


breedin 
tions. Opera- 


other notable improvements resulting from 
69 years of experience. 


ROGERS BROS: SEED COMPANY 
308 West Washington Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Clara Clark and PEAS > BEANS . SWEET CORN 


Helena Fargo in 
wee the seed testing 
Vaboratory 


Hugh Dorr, sales: 
man, Jack Murti, 
field man and Jay 
Bingham, sales- 


man, inspect in- 
crease block of 
Rogers Early 
Giant Peas. 


i 

Jay Wilson, 

and in charge? an in s 
winter. charge of Picking 


NATION 


my EVENTEEN ROGE LANTS SERVE THE 


